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while from treating you with politics.1 I wish you had
been here for ten days, during the highest and warmest
reign of party and faction, that I ever knew or read of,
upon the Bill against Occasional Conformity, which, two
days ago, was, upon the first reading, rejected by the
Lords.2 It was so universal, that I observed the dogs in
the streets much more contumelious and quarrelsome than
usual; and the very night before the bill went up, a com-
mittee of Whig and Tory cats, had a very warm and loud
debate upon the roof of our house. But why should we
wonder at that, when the very ladies are split asunder into
High Church and Low, and out of zeal for religion, have
hardly time to say their prayers? The masks will have a
crown more from any man of the other party, and count it
a high point of merit to a member, who will not vote on
their side. For the rest, the whole body of the clergy, with
a great majority of the House of Commons, were violent

No. 505} that he left Ireland on Thursday, n November, 1703, and
landed in England on the following Saturday. According to Lyons
(ibid^ No. 579)3 Swift visited his mother at Leicester on his way to
London, but if he did so he can only have stayed with her a few days,
as it appears from a later letter that he had reached London before
the great storm which raged on the 26th of that month. Swift had
been in England, Lyons says, in 1701 from April to September, and in
1702 from April to October.

1 Tisdall was, in his own estimation, one of the most successful
controversialists of his day, and was vain enough to compare the
effect produced in Ireland by tracts of his own on the question of con-
formity with the effect produced in England by " The Conduct of the
Allies;J (" Prose Works/* ii, 437). He belonged to a family which has
been seated at Charlesfort, in the county of Meath, for more than two
centuries, and was a cousin of Philip Tisdall, popularly known as
Black Phil, an eminent Irish lawyer and statesman of the eighteenth
century, with whom he appears sometimes to be confused. Tisdall
did not enter Trinity College, of which he became a Fellow, until
Swift had left (the matriculation entry quoted in " Diet Nat. Biog.,"
Ivi, 416, refers to another person), and it was probably while at Kilroot,
near which, as already noted, TisdalPs father lived (supra^ p. 26 n. i),
that Swift made his acquaintance.

a It was the second occasion on which this bill framed to prevent
persons qualifying for office by a formal acceptance of the Sacrament
according to the rites of the Church of England, and attending after-
wards dissenting places of worship, had been rejected by the Lords.
The bill aroused the utmost feeling as, owing to the fact that those
Effected by it were generally Whigs, the interests not only of the
Church but also of political parties were involved. Eight years later,
on the fourth attempt and in a modified form, the bill became law.'s anticipation proved true eight months after, when the
